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, FOR THE SEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
BOTS IN HORSES. 
Mr Fessexnex—Having lost a very servicea- 

ble horse, within a few days, by the bots, a few 

words of caution may prevent the like disappoint- 
ment and Joss to others. For a full and most in 
teresting account of this deadly and hateful in 
sect, 1 would refer to a communication of Dr, 

Green, of Mansfield, in the 44th number of the 4th: 

volume of the New England Farmer ; the number’ 

for May 26, L526. 

From that article it appears that the insects do 
not arrive at sufficient maturity to be greatly 
troublesome to horses till nearly this season of 
the year: and commonly prove fatal, if at all, in 
this and the mouths of March and April. If, there- 
fore, a horse is ill, from any unknown cause, ir 
the latter part of the wiater,or the spring months, 
bots may weil be suspected, thongh none of the! 
common symptoms, described by Dr Green, should, 
appear. This was remarkably the case with my 
horse. He had laboured 1n the cart with his usual 
great power and willingness, constantly, till with. 
in two days, and given no indication, whatever, of 
disease, till within a few hours of his death. He. 
was seen by several men of judgement and e&xperi | 
ence, who agreed that whatever the disorder 
might be, it was not caused by bots. And yet, | 
on examination his lunes were found much inflam 
ed, and frem one half to two-thirds of the villous 
or inner coat of te stomach was entirely eaten 
away. Itis therefore truly astonishing, that this’ 
patient animal had discovered no noticeable loss 
of flesh, strength or appetite. 

From this case it is made certain that there can) 
be no hope of relief but in some speedy applica- | 
tion. And from the experiments of Dr Green, 
and similar ones, which I tried upon the insects, I) 
am certain, that nothing which can be given with | 
any safety, will destroy them. So that it is only | 
adding much to the tortures of the poor animals, | 
to administer any pungent, canstic, or astringent | 
remedies, as 1s often done. The insects adhere | 
so firmly to the horse’s stomach, that they cannot | 
be disengayved without considerable violence even 
after the death of the animal. They must there- 
fore, be enticed to relinquish their hold, by some- 
thing for which they have a greater fondness, and 
then be discharged by the immediate application 
of any powerful and active cathartic medicine. 
that mav be at hand, before they regain their fast 
hold. From experiments made upon them in the 
stomich of the horse after death, T doubt not that 
from one to two quarts of milk and molasses viven 
bleod warm, would be as eficacions as any thine 
to disengage them. T have also discovered that) 
they have a strong appetite for blood, and where| 
it could be conveniently had, T presume the same | 
quantity of blood, worm from any slanghtered ani-| 
mal would be as likely to effect the object. 

But it is farther to be remarked, that if we suc- 
ceed in discharging the bots, still the horse may 
die from inflamed lungs, or spasms occasioned by 
the irritated condition of the stomach. And if we 
do not succeed in discharging them, the horse 








may live if we can allay the inflammation and ir- 
ritation. indispensable. She must be perfectly sound in 
It is therefore to be inferred from the commu- {her feet; or unsound distinetly from accident, 
nication :bove named, that the first application of very improper treatment, or external disease, 
all, should be opium to reduce the spasms, and “a/and she must have a wide chest. She may, com- 
free use of mild oils,” to * lubricate the fibres of| paratively. be spavined; ring bone+; or even 
the stomach”. To allay inflammation of the Jungs, | blind; but Tam so convinced of a predisposition 
which may be known by coughing and difficult to the disease which is the common cause of foot- 
breathing of the horse, bleed freely “with a) lameness being frequently hereditary, that, if the 
phlene in the jugular veins.” ‘cause of it were not evidently as above-mentioned, 
A vigorous horse has a great quantity of blood.; I would not take as a gift the finest colt bred from 
If the inflammation is violent, 3 or 4 quarts may/a mare suffering from foot-lameness. What sort 
safely be taken, and in a day or two, if necessary, | of foot is the most likely to remain uninjured by 
an equal quantity may be again taken. If the an-| the severe concussioy to which it is here necessa- 
imal lives, and the spasms ond inflammation seem | rily exposed, it is difficult to say: buta flat, vul- 
abated, you may then attack the insects more at/gar looking one is decidedly my own preference. 
your leisure. Tt generally possesses less sensibility and suscep- 
As any horse is liable to be affected by bots, [| tihility of inflammation, and the horn is weaker 
have no doubt thata little tobacco cut fine, or|and less able to contract than that of a foot of a 
blacksmith’s cinders reduced to powder and sifted | more beantifel original formation. There are 
and mixed with a horse’s provender occasionally,| many reasons why she should have a wide chest. 
or a little dry ashes given in his water or grain, / Tf she has not, she will neither have a good belly 
in the fall of the year, or early in the winter.| for the young horse to grow in, constitution to 
when the insects are in their young und tender ‘nourish him before his foaling. nor milk enough 
state, would serve to annoy, and probably destroy | for him after he is foaled: and she will be in 
many of them. i dancer of transmitting to him a figure, which he 
After all, prevention is the best remedy. And)is more ant to take from his dam than his sire, 
this may certainly be made effectual, by carefully ‘and which it is very important in this climate he 
examining your horses every two or three weeks, ishonld not have Many narrow-chested horses 
from the beginning of July to the last of Septem- make it up in depth, and possess extraordinary 
ber, and with a sharp knife scraping off the eggs|powers in every way: but they are generally 
nf the inswete, whic bh muy be found deposited more |lieht in the 4ank. and high on the lew: hectick 
or less, on most horses, especially those kept at} in their constitutions. and variable in their spirits: 
grass or in open airy stables. They are found| very sunerior wa'kers and trotters ; but they will 
mostly about the fore legs and flanks, or under the | hear neither east winds nor daily labour. The 
throat of the horse. Respectfully, }mare’s colour is of little consequence: excepting 
South Buston, Feb. 27, 1228. L. CAPEN. ‘that it shonld be recollected that chesnuts, or as 
= Sgbeatin lwe call them. sorrels, particularly light ones, who 
| hove always a wood deal of white. are far more 
— ilinhle than other horses to the svmpathetick dis- 
HORSES. leases of the Innes and skin) The number of 
Sm—lIn my last communication, from “ The pe-! broken-winded chesnuts in Massachusetts is four 
culiar” to “Country of Virginia,” should be ani times that of anv o'her one colonr. As I am ac- 
integra} paragraph ; read “ question of foot-lame- jansinted with bnt three horses in Massachusetts 
ness” for “ the management ;” for “ brought from | fit much to be said 
the Desert,” read * bought ;” for the Suffolk Sor | ahont the sire Envlish horse 
rel’s “country,” read “ County ;’’ at the com I believe in 
menecemens of that paragraph taere should be no) Vermont there are two covering of unexeeptiona 
~ but :” and for “ gentlemen’s” hunter, read “ gen |hle nedicrees. Cock of the Rock is a good little 
tleman’s.” I will now give you a few observations | hay hoarse : hv Eelinpse’s Duroe : dam, 
upon breeding a horse in Massachusetts, and will! own sister (calle? here full sister) to Felipse’s 
grandam bred by Lord 
ont of a Gimerack mare.— 
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from there is not 
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ic expected here in the spring: 


ent sire, 


endeavor to express myself in the distinctest man ldam. hy Messen 
ner possible Groevenor bv PotRo’ 
Where hay and pasture are so dear, a farmer | Tronble is also by Duroe ; dam by Hickory out of 
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can afford to breed from nothing but the right 
ware: or the horse will eat, three times in four. 
more money than he will ever be worth, betore 
ve sheds a tooth. In England, a mare is covere:', 
with a design that she shall’ produce a particular 
horse: and it is not common for any horse but 
the thorough bred one to be used for any purpose 
but that for which he is bred. He, if not gifted 
with superior speed, is hunted; ridden on the 
toad ; or galloped ti! his strength is consumed, in 
a stage coach. Breeding from many of our mares 
is acertain loss. The right one is a thick little 
mare, fourteen hands three inches high, with as 
much speed as is compatible with an adaptation 


| Felinse’s dam. A horse. here is said®to be got 
lant of. for by. another horse ; a most ridiculous 
| corruntion. , , 
The next thing is to have the mare’s gestation 
proceed under faver ble circumstances, and to 
have her foal at the right time of the year. On 
this there is little to be said: a mare is perfectly 
fit for ordinary labor during most of her gestation, 
end is all the better for it; and the proper time 
for foaline. in this climate, is the first of June.— 
Even in England, where the forwardness of a 
thoronch-bred horse is a matter of extreme pecu- 
niary importance ; he being often matched, to TUR 
at two, before he is foaled, and all foaled in the 
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same year carry the same weights; their most 
distinguished breeders, who have examined and 
scrutinized the subject, are of opinion that a Jan- | 
uary colt will not be muci forwarder than a June! 
One: that the first will lose more by the exposure 
soon after his foaling, than he will have gained by 
having had more time to grow. 

The third, and by far the most important thing 
of all, is the horse’s treatment from the time he is 
foaled till Le is full grown. One of the most cele- 
brated sportsmen of modern times has declared 
his opinion, that it is in th» power of art to make 
a‘superior bone of any colt that nature has not de- 
formed, and whoever is aware of ihe effects of dif- 
ferent methods of rearing children will not be dis- 
inclined to agree with him. ‘The grand enemies 
of young animals are moisture and bad food: and 
the younger, the more scrupulously should they 
be preserved from both. A horse should be fed 
better, and kept warm and dry wore the first year 
of his life, than any other: and it is an advantage 
he will never lose. Many of our farmers have an 
idea that though insufficient nourishment will 
check the growth, the horse will still be a good 
one, though of small size ; in England they assert 
that his height will be the same, but that he will 
be weak and leggy. [ have the opinion of one of 
the oldest Merino sheep breeders, that it is indis 
pensable that the lambs should be kept warm and 
thriving, or they will not pay A long coat is 
both the cause and effect of not thriving. If any 
one will examine long-coated and short-cvated 
horses exposed to the same rain, he will fiad one 
saturated with water under the belly, chest and 
throat; and not dry for some hours after it is 
done: that the water runs in streaks from the 
back of the other, that his belly, chest and throat 
are dry ; and that he dries all over as soon as the 
rain is done. The different effect upon the insen- 
sible perspiration and the lungs are evident enough; 
and, if a colt wears a long coat, he should not be 
exposed to continued wet weather. 

The thorough bred horse is always allowed, in 
England, a full allowance of corn at all periods of 
his life, if well. All danger of his being injured 
by over feeding is prevented by the attentive and 
experienced hands in which he is placed. He is 
carefully groomed at the earliest age: the advan- 
tage of this and clothing, no one is ever convine- 
ed of by any thing but experience, thoush he 
knows the benefit he himself derives from flannel 
and flesh brushes. Nothing of this, however, is 
necessary here, excepting that the horse should 
have a little corn, oats in preference to any other 
kind of corn, the first year. He must not, howev 
er, more than any other horse, be fed high on any 
kind of cold, or he is in danger of some local in- 
flammation. He may have that of the lungs and 
die ; or get well with his wind touched or his feet 
spoiled for, life. The thickness of wind arising 
from thickening of the wind-pipe, is attributed in, 
England to improper treatment of the distemper. | 
Man has various temperaments: the horse none 
but the sanguineons. All his diseases, that do not | 
arise from contagion, assume an inflammatory 
form. If he has been allowed to suffer from se- 
vere colds, when young, he will be preternaturally 
Wable to them throvgh life. This can be explain- 
ed on anatomical principles: it isan analogons: 
fact, that the native of a warm climate has his: 
health less affected by the first northern winter 
he is exposed to, than by any other; and that in, 
Napoleen’s Russian Campaign, the Italians and | 


Spaniards suffered less tuan tae Germans and the | 
Poles. 


The colt requires nothing but grass and hay’ 
after the first year. He should be perfectly brok- | 
en in the winter before he is three years old ; but) 
must not be taken upon a frozen road. He is less | 
in danger of being injured by being brought into 
work at that age, from the gentleness with which, 
he will probably be used, than he often is from 
being presumed after five, to be fit for common la- | 
bour without time’s being given him to be accus 
tomed gradually to it. A horse taken from grass 
or the cow-yard should eat nv kind of coro till he 
has been a long «while in work. He will puff in 
the houghs and heat in the feet, after walking five! 
miles on the road: and if the fever attending his 
first attempts at labour, particularly if he is very 
young, is increased by full feed at the time, it will, 
throw itself into his feet alreidy heated by the! 
unusual concussion, and do him permanent irjury.: 
He is especially in danger of this, if first used on. 
the frozen roads of the beginning of the winter, 
when they are perfectly unelastick, and he is ex 
cited by the state of the atmosphere. 

Spavins and ringbones are sometimes thrown 
out by a colt: and their nature ‘s not understood | 
by our farmers generally. At the lower part of 
the front of the bough there are a number of 
joints, occupying together but a small space, and 
possessing but little motion. Upon any considera- 
ble inflaramation, they are liable to secrete bony 
matter, which fills up their interstices; and gener- 
ally projects in front or on the inside of the hough, 
and is evident to the eye. It appears suddenly, 
and soon hardens. As the separate bones then 
form one solid mass, it is obviously incurable. It 
ia very common in oxen ; butchers being freqnent- 
ly oblige! to ent through with an axe, what was 
once a number of bones joined together. When 
it is soft it is absorbed by a blister. It may arise 
from the inflammation occasioned by a violent blow 
upon some part of the leg; and J have acolt 
spavined in both legs from a severe kicking. It is 
apt to keep a horse out of condition from its pain ; 
but many of onr first-rate work-horses are spavin- 
ed. When I speak of spavin. I. of course, mean 
hone-snavin: bow and blood-spavins, as we! as 
therench-pins being nothing but wind-gal's of 
the hongh. A rinchone is of the same nature as 
a spavin: and cenerally proceeds from inflamma- 
tion of the pastern-joint. It has been ascribed, in 
some instances, to stamping off the flies; aid I 
have had one arise apparently from tht cause.— 
So simple a reason. however it would be dificult: 
to make a farmer believe. It is not an invariable, 
cause of lameness. [Like a spavin it is incurable’ 
exeepting in particular states; noi exactly cor | 
responding, however. Curbs are common in thor- 
ough bred colts: bnt are, comparatively of trifling | 
conseqnence and always to be cured. 

Any one, that does not acknowledge the as- | 
sistance which nature may receive from art in ¢| 
young animal, must have shut his eyes upon the) 
vegetable world. Every domestick animal was in- 
tended to reap the advantages of civilization in his | 
food and shelter as much as man; nor can he be. 
in his highest perfection without them. For the 
very fullest development of a horse’s powers, he 
must be kent continually in a high temperature. 
It is very well to laugh at the extent to which 
this appears to be carried; but the fact is not to 
be disputed. 
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Extracts from the Vine Dresser’s Theoretical and Practical 
Manual. By Thiebaut de Berneaud, Perpetual Secretary of 
the Linnean Society of Paris, &c. &c. Translated from the 
French. 

The vine belongs to the natural order, Sarmen- 
tuse, a family of plants with stem-like branches. 
The class is pentandria monogynia ; leaves alter- 
nate, pulmated, five lobed, more or less distinctly 
incised or dentate; green or blueish, with flow- 
ers or clusters, opposite to the leaves, supported 
by a common peduncle, which turns to a teudril if 
the blossom fails. The flowers are small, green- 
ish—the calyx very smuail, whole, and five tooth- 
ed—the corolla is formed of five deciduous petals, 
sometimes is united together at their summits like 
a crown, and shed without being disunited. The 
stamens are five in number, opposite to the petals; 
their filaments subulate, anc supporting simple 
anthers. No style stizmata sessile (close set] in 
a five-chambered ovary. Tits ovary becomes a 
round or oval berry, juicy, unilocular when ripe— 
with five stony seeds — two, three. or four of which 
are abortive. The fruit is only borne on the 
shoots of the year, and generally at the fifth, sixth 
und seventh joint ; so that if the seventh joint has 
made its appearance without sizn of fruit, none 
need be expected from that shoot. 

The species, or varieties of the vine, are very 
numerous. Their names must long remain ob- 
scure and empirical. in a measure ; for the labor 
of arranging them in some regular nomenclature 
is greaier thar can be imagined ; it caa only be 
accomplished by the concurrence of agricultural 
societies. It has been attempted, for the vineyard 
of Arbois [Jura], by Dumont, corresponding mem- 
ber of the Linnean Society of Paris; and in Spain, 
for tho vines vo! Andalusia, by a distinguished and 
learned naturalist, Dn. Simon Roxas Clamante— 
their works only convince us how long we must 
be condemned to wait for the completion of this 
interesting portion of the history of the vine. The 
saine names are attached frequently to the distinct 
varieties ; and often, the one variety is so altered 
or deteriorated by different modes of cultivation, 
soil, and exposures, that it cannot be known by 
the name. To obtain a clear summary of these va- 
rieties, some certain rules or designations should 
be chosen, and the value of the characteristics 
taken to calculate upon, shoifid be fixed and es- 
tablished. The roots are partly peuetrating, part- 
ly running, and thickly fringed with capillary 
threads. The stem is cylindrical, thin in propor- 
tion to its length, and requires support. When 
young, the stem is more or less strongly divided, 
and marked by joints or bends. A single plant of 
the vine is sometimes termed a slip, sometimes a 


| stock; the latter name is more particularly given 
,to that part of the vine which answers to the trunk 


in trees; in the wild state. there is no certain 
length or thickness, both seeming to depend on 
accident; but they are regulated by the vinedres- 
ser, according to his mode of cultivation. The 
stock when young, is covered with a green or 
tawny bark, which becomes brown with age; it 
is uneven in thickness, and irregular in adherence 
to the wood; most frequently seamed and split 
lengthwise, and loosened from the wood in long 
narrow layers or overlapping parcels, which are 
in the end entirely started and swept away by the 
wind and rain. In cold countries, the bark is more 
even. From the s/ock or trunk, spring the shoots 
or branches, stem-like—sometimes forked smooth 
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_ondaries, or second shoots; if the sap be poor ag irom 18 to 26 pounds per quarter. 
scanty, there will be, on the shoots, many buds of shire Nots have narrow backs and coarse wool.— 
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—of a reddish grey in the woody fibre, and green The short wouled are the Dorsetshire, Hereford é@r 
in the herbaceous portion—their number very | Ryeland, South Down, Norfolk, Cheviot, Shetland 
various, and tbe length indeterminate, only, that | and Merinoes. | 
those growing upward, are shorter than the later The old Leicester or Lincolnshire breed have 
al shoots which run horizontally; ané these again | no horns. The carcase is long and thin, and the 
are shorter than the lowermost, which trail on the wethers weigh from 20 to 30 pounds per quarter. 
i is generall 
aa te tok oe gt shoots of from 8 to 14 pounds per fleece. The Teeswater 
the season, or yearling branches, the pith fills the are similar to the Lincolnshire, but the wool is 
whole ring of the woody part; the next year the shorter. — Some of them have been fed s0~s to 
wood is thicker and the pith less; the third year, jweigh 55 pounds per quarter. The Dishley or new 
there is only a trace of pith, and in the fourth Leicester breed have round, barrel shaped bodies, 
year, the wood is solid. The short twigs spring-. and no horns. They wre peculiar for being fat. 
ing from the principal branches, are termed seg They yield from 6 to 5 pounds of wo gree 
ie Devon- 





beads, which, perhaps. do not unfold at all; but if The Exmoor sheep are small and flat sided. The 
the juices of the plants are plentiful and vigorous, Heath sheep are a race which ranges over the 


proportion- 'The wool is from 10 to Ix inches long, and weighs | 





the sap sweils and drives all these buds into sec- mountainous districts of Britain. They have large 
ond shoots of considerable length, which bear fruit 
as well as the shoots proper. Young vines, and 
those that have been topped by any accident, are | 
liable to bear a great many of these second-shoots. 
On the shoot we find the leaves, the fruit, in bon 
ches opposite the leaves, and the ‘endrils by which | 
it clings to other objects to support itself. Some- | 
times the shoot terminates in a smal] bunch, the 
berries of which are small, crowded, and general- 
ly round. The leaves are mostly largest nearest 
the stock, and diminish in size towards the ex- | 
tremity of the shoot. The more the leaves are 
sharply lobed, the less they preserve the orbicular 
figure. The ribs are very large and distinct. and | 
sometimes have the same tawny or reddish tinge | 
as the leaf-stalk. The tendrils, or cirrhi, are a. 
filamentous growth, an elongation of vessels of| 
the shoot. They are rarely stationed at random, 
but generally opposite to the leaf; are branched | 
or forked, according to the strength of the spe- 
cies, the nature of the stock, or the vegetative 
powers of the shoot. They may be converted into 
fruit-stalks by the following simple appearance: | 
When branched or forked, the smallest or weakest 
prong must be nipped off closely and neatly; three 
or four days after, on the prong that is left, small 
buds will make their appearance, which increase 
and produce well formed bunches, and mature 
into excellent grapes. This experiment was made 
for the first time, in 1817, by M. Ristelhuber, of 
Strasburg ; and has been repeated by a great’ 
number of gardeners and vinedressers, and always | 
with perfect success. The berry is round or oval, | 
varies in size and hue, being lighter or darker, of 
a blackish purple, foxy or green, white or golden 
yellow. The color is principally confined to the 
skin, which is thin, leathery, or coriaceous; the 
pulp and the juice are very colourless, even in 
black grapes. The delicate bloom which coats. 
the berry when ripe, ix a symptom of maturity 
worthy of notice, according to Garidel and Este- 
van Boutelon. Each berry is attached to a fruit 
stem or foot-stalk, which springs from the main 
peduncle or stem of the bunch; the assemblage, 
of main or minor stems and berries, constitutes 
the bunch. The aroma of the vine when in flower 
is highly prized in the East, and thought to pos- | 
sess incredible virtues. It has a very volatile and | 
penetrating fracrance. | 





Sheep in Great Britain —(Abridged from Lon 
don’s Encyclopedia.) The long wooled British 
sheep are the Teeswater, old and new Leicester, 
Devonshire Nots, Exmoor, and Heath breeds. 





horns, black faces and legs, and coarse shagged 
wool. 

The Dorsetshire sheep are mostly horned, stand 
lich upon small legs, and are long and thin in the 
qarcase. The fleece weighs 3 or 4]bs. Some have 
10 wool upon their bellies. Many of the native 
sheep of New England resemble the Dorsetshire 
breed. The Herefordshire sheep are without 
‘urns and bear fine short wool, weighing about 2 
tounds a fleece. The mutton is excellent, and 
veigis from 10 to 18 pounds per quarter. The 
South Downs have dark faces and iegs and no 
horns. The fleece is fine and weighs from 2 ]-2 
to3 pounds. The mutton is good, and weighs 
about 18 pounds per quarter. The Norfolk sheep 


have large horns and black faces and legs. The 
wool is fine, about 2 pounds per fleece. The 
Cheviots have long bodies, and no horus. The 


Hebridean sheep is the smallest animal of its 
kind, weightg when fat only five pounds per 
quaiter, The Shetland sheep have hair and wool 
mixed together. 

The Spanish or Merino breed bear the finest 
wool of the sheep species. They are not very nu- 
merousin England. The fleece is from 3 to5 
pounds, Mr. Loudon says the harder the fleece 
is, and jhe more it resists the external pressure of 
the hand, the more close and fine will be the wool. 
Here end there a fine pile may be found in an 
open fltece but this seldon, occurs.— Hamp. Gaz. 


Birdsof the Mississippi Valley—Mr. Flint, in 
the lastnumber of his Western Review, has an 
article spon the birds of the West. He observes 
that he nas noticed no birds in the Atlantic coun- 
try, which*he has not seen in the western states. 
Some kinds that are always chattering in New 
England, ate seldom heard to sing in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. The robin red-breasts of the west 
hever sing the sweet notes of their song in New 
England. housands.of rebins winter in Louis- 
lana, and perc: by night in the thick cane brakes, 
where they are killed by hundreds with a stick. 
The blue bird is seen every pleasant day in the 
winter on the Ohio and Mississippi. The mock- 
ing bird, which imitates the note of all other birds 
is heard at all seasons of the year. It delights to 
sit on the top of chimnies, darting high in the air 
above, and ‘lien descending, all the while singing 
in the gayest manner. Parroquets are seen as far 
north as 40 deg. N. Lat. They fly in large flocks 
and prey on the apples and other fruits of the 
farmer. Their colour is a brilliant green. They 
are said to perch by hanging by their hooked bill 


toa branch. The hooting and screaming of many 
varieties of owls are heard all over the Mississippi 
Valley. They imitate the cry of human distress 
and laughter and sometimes the shrieks of a babe. 
Mr. Flint says he has heard forty at a time on the 
|lower courses of the Mississippi. The swan is 
well known for its stateliness and brilliant white. 
| Sank bill crunes are seen in countless numbers ; 
‘sometimes acres arescovered with them; they 
/seem ata distance likeimmense droves of sheep. 
Pelicans sometimes pass over the villages in flocks 
reaching a mile atlength. Below their bill they 
have a pouch which will contain, it is said, two 
quarts. They“are very noisy and prevent the 
boatmen from sleeping. The wild turkey breeds 
with the domestic one, and the former entices the 
latter into the woods. ‘The New Englind quail is 
cailed a partridge in the west, and the partridge 
is called phe sant. 
great flocks in the prairies of Missouri and Illinois. 
They are larger than the domestic hen; they 
sometimes prey upon the farmer’s corn-fields.— 
These birds are easily tamed.—/bid. 


Prairie hens are seen in 


WATER ROTTING FLAX. 

It will be our object to show that flax water 
rotted is superior to that wiich is dew-rotted.— 
Ist. It is more durable. To ascertain this Mr 
Goodsell! placed on the ground a quantity of Flax 
that had been sufficiently water-rotted for dress- 
ing, by the side of an equal quantity of unrotted 
flax, and turned them once in three days, until the 
new flax was sufficiently rotted for dressing also ; 
and, upon examination, he found that that which 
had been previously water-rotted had lost none of 
its strength: both parcels were suffered to re- 
main on the ground, unti! the dew-rotted became 
worthless, while the water-rotted was found to be 
still strong and good. The same gentleman states 
that he repeated the experiment with dressed flax, 
and with the plant. and found the result the same. 
2d. It will yield a greater quantity of fibre from a 
given quantity of the plant. The same gentleman 
states that dew rotted flax averaged from 12 to 
16 pounds of fibre only, while the water rotted 
gave from 16 to 25 pounds. 

In Ireland, Holland, and France, flax is invaria- 
bly water-rotted ; and itis stated by the manu- 
facturers of canvass that 100 pounds of Dutch 
flax will yield 72 pounds of clean flax, lrish 65 
pounds, while the like quantity of American dew. 
rotted will yield only 40 pounds. No reason can 
he discerned why the American flax should yield 
so much less than the Dutch, unless it be in the 
process of rotiing, dressing, and preparing it for 
market. It is worth more: while the American 
dew-rotted flax brings in market but 9 cents per 
pound, and in that proportion. 

To water rot flax, let it be totally immersed in 
water, and the surface covered with boards, straw, 
or any thing else, to exclude the rays of the sun. 
In summer, when the weather and water were 
both warm, it has been known to rot in seven 
days; in colder weather a long time will be re- 
quired. When taken from the water, it must be 
spread to dry.— Hamp. Sentinel 


Governor Lincoln has appointed Thursday, the 
third day of April next.to be observed as a day of 
\fasting and prayer in Massachusetts. 
piled bas ea 
Governor Lincoln has been elected a Trustee 
‘of Amherst College, to supply the vacancy oc 
icasioned by the death of Judge Howe. 
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{Extracts from Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine for Jan. 1828.) 


On the various uses of rhubarb stelks, by James 
Luckcock, of Edgbaston, near Birmingham. 
Mr. Luckcock refers to the Monthly Magazine 
for Sept. 1817, Aug. 1818, and Nov. 1819, for what 
he has said on the culture of rhubarb; he com- 
plains that the plant is now treated of in the third 
edition of Nicol’s Kalendar ;—but in Mr. Nicol’s 
time, the plant was little attended to. He states 
that he has three sorts of which he knows the 
name of only one, called the Turkey rhubarb, 
rheum palmatum. The produce of this, according 
to his account, is much less than that of the other 
two sorts, which, from sketches he has sent us, 
are obviously some of the hybrid entire leaved va- 
rieties. Offering Mr. Luckcock our best thanks 
for his communication, we give the following ex- 
tract from it, as the most likely to interest our 
readers :—NSince the publication of the documents 
in the Monthly Magazine, the increase of produce 
and demand in this neighborhood has been twenty 
fold, perhaps fifty; and [ feel a proud gratifica- 
tion, when I am sometimes told that this increase 
has probably been chiefly owing to my statements. 
This has induced me to continue my observations, 
and to endeavor to point the public attention to its 
various merits. [need not appeal to the exper- 
ience of others for its delicious flavor, but I can, 
from long attention, pronounce it to be equal to 
the choicest of our fruits in its effects on the hu- 
man frame during the sultry months of the sum- 
mer, being cooling, and slightly cathartic. [ can- 
not recommend a more palatable or wholesome 
article, and more especially if taken cold in hot 
weather, than the pies we use in our famly.— 
With a little yeast, put into the crust, we have it 
light and porous, about an inch or an inch and a 
half thick. This | believe to be the only kind of 
pastry that is good for the stomach, and decidedly 
so for that of an invalid ; and there are few con- 
stitutions so feeble or delicate, but what may free- 
ly partake of it without any fear of bilious conse- 
quences, or of any flatulence or indigestion. It 
continues its produce in the gardens from the be- 
ginning of May to the end of August, and has 
another great advantage, that it will make an ex 
cellent preserve for the winter. It should not, 
however, be suffered to grow too old before it is 
cut; like every other vegetable, there is a point 
in its age when it is at its highest perfection. 
We cut it into squares, put it on a pan in single 
layers, and then place it in an oven so moderate 
in its heat, as to require about twelve hours for 
the process ; it should have a very small portion 
of its moisture left; and then we put it into wide- 
mouthed bottles, with about a fif.h or a sixth part 
of its weight of brown sugar. 


If, in the course of; 


An orchard in miniature ; er, the culture of apple 
trees as dwarf standards, after the manner of 
gooseberry bushes. 

Sir,—Obdserving in your Magazine for Septem- 
ber Mr. Harrison’s method cf growing apples 
against a wall, allow me to obtrude my simple 
mode of growing them in open quarters, upon 
dwarf trees, which | have followed about seven 
years, the lust three of which have successively 
strengthened my conviction of its utility. 

By planting the proper sorts, apples may be 
grown in as sinall a space of ground as gooseber- 
ries; and a small or large square, according to 
the size of families, appropriated to apples, wil, 
grow every year enough to supply their wants. / 
am not vain enough to think that J am alone is 
growing them in this way, as [ should think hort. 
icuitural economy would prompt many besides 
myself to gratify their eyes, their pockets, and 
their appetites, in so easy a way 

Like most practicalists, { siould, perhaps, find 
it much easier to fell and show than to write whit 
I mean ; but “1 will do my best,” as the author f 
Ivanhoe makes Hubert say ; for my grandfathei, 
though he did not draw a bow, drew a kuife. 

I save my ground, a strong clay, trenched two 
feet deep in December ; as soon as it is settlec, 
say a fortnight after trenching, taking »dvantage 
of a frosty morving, the holes are opened and let 
for the frost to mellow. February is the best 
month for planting on heavy ground; by that time 
the eurth taken from the holes will be in a fine 
pulveri ed state. The holes need not be very 
large—two feet over, and one and a half feet 
deep, will be enough. With some rich loose soils 
there will be no occasion for trenching ; but then 
the holes must be larger, say three feet over and 
two feet deep. The plants must be six feet apart 
every way. Ll arrange minein quincunx. See phte. 

With e six foot mea 
suring stick this is done | ¥ * ¥ ¥ ¥ 





with scarcely any trou | *© *% * 
ble. Idonot know any|*# * * YF  & 
sight more pleasingtoa| ¥~% *  ¥ 


domestic mind (for what | ¥ 
fruit contributes more to 
our comfort than the ap | ¥ ¥ ¥ 
ple ?) than this orchard ¥ ¥ t «* 

in minature, when cov- |— aap 
ered with bloom, and again when laden wth fruit, 
as they seldom miss bearing in abundance. 

This plan will not extend to the strony grow- 
ing sorts, as they are not easily kept within 
bounds; but the following six will amply repay 
the trouble and trifling expense of plaoting. I 
have placed them in the order of their ripening. 
manks’s codlin, hawthornden, kerry pippia, down- 








a day or two, the dissolving of the sugar produces , ton pippin, christie’s pippin, and the old golden 
a small supply of liquid, the quantity of moisture | pippin; to which may be added coe’s golden drop, 
is right, and by frequently shaking the bottle for|a most excellent late table apple. The trees must 
a week or two, the article will be good for use, be chosen with stems not exceeding one toot six 
till the gardens give their next supply. The bot-jinches. In September I generally look over the 
tles should be covered with bladder. | trees, take off superfluous wood, and shorten the 

i had supposed, from the great quantity of liquid long shoots; this strengthens the bloom buds 
contained in rhubarb stalks, that it might supply a} which are formed abundantly upon tke young 
new cider, but find, on trial, that it contains so, wood of all the sorts named ; of course, in doing 
little of any saccharine matter, that it will not | this, an eye must be had toé the formation of the 
ferment. I, however, made some wine from the | trees, which onght to be #radually brought into a 
juice without any water, and have a few bottles; handsomettoundgbush. Férthe first years, a row 
left of ten years’ vintage, and it is really very | Of strawbérri be a@réwn between each rew 
good; but like all the home-made wines, it is|of appleg, - a Se hew,Wp.véert light crop; but 
neither more nor less than sngar wine, seasoned | Strawberrieb teggs, ng, a word which, 


with the flavor which gives the name. ee In over igagaing opé 

















lost sight of. Let me add, they ought to be work- 
ed on Paradise stocks, or the small wild crab, 
(mine are on the last) not by any means on the 
free stock raised from apple pips, the very worst 
stock that can be used. 

Now this cacoethes scribendi is upon me (it is 
a wet day), allow me a little more space, merely 
to give you one of the best receipts for keeping 
hares and rabbits from apple trees. I write from 
experience ; for, till I used it, | had annually a 
great many trees destroyed in spite of every pre- 
caution. Take the commonest train oil and hog’s 
fet (if stale it can be bonght cheaper), mix them 








well, ull they are of the consistence of thick 
ste, which the mixture will much resemble, and 
Saale it rather sparingly with a painter’s brush.— 
‘This will effectually keep off those destructive 
‘vermin, and not injure the trees, as the lard neu- 
tralizes the pernicious effects of tie oil. 


| 


On the cultivation and management «f Timber Trees. 


Sir,—Allow me to impress on the minds of 
land proprietors, and manayers of woods and plan- 
tations, the necessity of stulying the cultivation 
of timber as a science. We see very little atten- 
tion paid to the arrangement of the different sorts 
of forest trees in planting, whether ‘t regards the 
different soils to be planted, the situation, or the 
effect to be produced in regard to landscape scen- 
ery; and if knowledge be wanting in the above 
cases, we see a still greater want of it displayed 
in the management of plantations. in regard te 
thinning, pruning, &c. [t would be almost im- 
possible to lay down a universal rule for the man- 
agement of plantations, but there are certainly 
fundamental principles to be acted upon in th 
cultivation of forest trees. 

The thinning of plantations is a matter of great 
importance, in regard to shelter and appearance. 
To make all the trees stand as much as possible 





‘in the angles of equilateral triangles, or, in other 


words, in quincunx, is one rule that should never 
be lost sight of, for it is evident more shelter will 
|be afforded from trees standing in triangular pos- 
| itions than in squares or rows; besides, the above 
|method disposes the trees regularly over the 
ground, in respect to their nourisiiment. How o: 
ten does the woodman, for the sake of leaving a 
good tree, as he calls it, leave two trees within 
‘a few feet of each other, at least so near, that the 
| one is crushing the other, and cuts away a third. 
that should have remained as a permanent tree.— 
The reason he assigns for so doing is, he wishes 
to leave the best trees, that is, the largest, not 
considering that the small tree, if it had a good 
‘leading shoot, and was otherwise a well formed 
tree, is as likely to make as good a tree at a future 
period as the one he has left, or perhaps better. 
Ihave seen many plantations disfigured by the 
‘above method of thinning, besides the loss to the 
proprietor. In the course of practice in thinning 
‘plantations, especially when under thirty years 
‘of age, I have never hesitated to cut down a lar- 
ger tree than the one next to it. if by so doing t 
got my trees to stand in a more regular form, and 
the smaller tree was equally healthful. By fol- 
lowing such a method of thinning, there is more 
to be made of thinnings, besides managing the 
plantation in a way for its future welfare. 

Pruning of woods and plantations is another im- 
portant part of their culture; but that subject 
would make my letter too long. I will therefore 
defer it at this time hoping the cultivation of tim- 
ber will become more a professional! pursuit. 
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RAISING HORSES. 

There is, perhaps, no country » here less atten- 
tion is paid to the 
in New England. 
when it is considered that fine horses meet with a 
ready sale, and command a large price ; and also, 
when it is considered that the country is peculiar- 
ly adapted for the raising of stock, rather than 
grain. The farmers well know that it costs ne 
more to raise a handsome, spirited colt, than it’ 
does a homely, stupid beast. Stil) they go on in’ 
the old beaten track, raising inferior horses, which 
have neither beauty nor animation; and the young 
Miss 1s carried in a giy by a lineal descendant of 
the same dobbin that used to carry her grand- 
mother on a pillion, jogging along at the rate of 
‘hree miles an hour. ‘This is chiefly owing to the 
want of care in selecting the breed of herses, 
though something is due to the manner of train- 
ing them. The farmer wno would make the rais- 
ing of horses profitable, should. provide hinself 
with first rate bloo mares; he should likewise 
see that the sire is of good lineae, and thtt he 
does not disgrace his ancestry. By paying aten- 
tion to this first requisite, as well as by juditious 
feeding and traininy, the farmer might ootain 
from one to two hundred dollars a piece far his 
colts, at four years old, as readily as he now does 
fittv. We lately read an account in the American 
Farmer, of the mode pursued by Wm. E. Rocnoxe 
of Virginia, in raising blood horses. He veans 
his colts, the Ist of October, in a stable rather 
than a lot, because if left out, they are apt to run 
themselves poor, before they are weaned. He 
feeds them well the first winter, and forces their 
growth as much as possible; after which, being 
stout and vizorous, inferior keeping will answer 
the purpose. In order to elevate the neck an! 
withers of a colt, he stables them with his rack 
and manger so high, as to strain him a little, to) 
get food, as also with the windows very high, be- | 
cause he will be looking out at them; thus his 
shoulders will be thrown back and his neck and 
head elevated. 
which it would be for the interest of the farmer 


to raise. namely, the elegant horse, &c.—spirited | 
horse, fit for the saddle or the carriage—and, the | 
stout strong horse, adapted to the draft of heavy | 


loads. Horses of either of these characters, are 
constantly in good demand, and bring a generous 
price. The fine grazing sol of our mountain 
sides, and vallies, is well calculated for the rais- 
ing of horses; and while neat cattle are cheap, 
and the price of wool is depressed, the farmer 
would be certain of making money by the produc- 
tion of good horses.— Berkshire Amer. 


We have on our table, [says the Harisburg Ar- 
gus] a slip of paper, manufactured from straw. at 
the mill of Colonel Magaw, near Meadville. The 
specimen before us, though without sizing, may 
be written upon without the ink spreading in the 
least ; it is somewhat rough, but being the first 
that was made, great improvement may be expect- 
ed to be made upon it. 





A patent has been taken out in England, for 
making roofs of thin sheet iron. 
of less weight than slating, and to be less liable 
to damage by wind. {We believe the plan has 
been tried in this city, if we are right, wpoa Mr. 


There are three kinds of horses’ 


It is said to be | 


A desperate drunkard.—It it stated in the Ports- 
mouth Times, (Ohio,) that a man came to that 


raising of good horses, than | town, whose thirst for liquor was so insatiable, ; , 
This is somewhat surprising, /that he suffered a dentist to pull a sound tooth, | dwarf plant, that thrives best in the shade, where 
{it produces beautiful blossoms of exquisite sweet- 


and sold it to him for sixty cents—with which he 
bought rum, and got drunk. Such a slave to his 
appetite would cut his throat for a gallon of whis- 
key, provided he could get it on twelve months’ 
credit. 





It is stated that the oyster-beds in Delaware 
Bay, Cuinberland county, (New Jersey) yield an- 
nually 150,000 bushels of oysters. 





Value of time.—In selecting this theme, it is not 
our intention to write a moral essay. We use it, 


merely to call the ~ttention of the reader tea, 


motto, which was adopted by an industrious man, 
who had been frequently robbed of some of his 
most valuable moments, by the interruption of 


fashionable visitors, who often broke in upon him, | 
for the purpose of intorming him, how extremely — 


cold the weather was without. He had a label 


hung on his door, with this inscription: 

‘Time is my estate.- if I lose an hour, I shal 
incur a debt which I can never pay.” 

This hint had its effect ; may it be profitable to 
all who read it. 


| 


A great excitement has been produced in Mex- 
ico against masonic societies ; an-! Mr. Poinsett, 
(the American minister), has rendered |.imself 
odious to many of the bigoted Mexicans, by favor- 
ing masons and masonry. They threaten to ex- 
pel him from the country. 


The man who boasted that he could wade the 
Mississippi, whip his weight in wild-cats, &c. is 
said to be a member of Congress, from Tennessee. 


He says he ean whip any man in the Huuse of 


Representatives. What an excellent Legislator. 





From Cobbett’s American Gardener. 
FLOWERS AND ORNAMENTAL GARD- 
ENING IN GENERAL. 

Jonquit.—An elegant and sweet smelling bulb- 
ous rooted plant; propageted, and cultivated in 
all respects, like the hyacinth. 

Katmia.—An evergreen shrub of great beauty, 
and of several varieties; great quantities of which 
are seen in most of the rocky woodlands of this 
country. 

Kinti-catr.—This is a dwarf shrub, and may 
be raised from seed, or from suckers ; it is very 
pretty. When in bloom, it resembles a large 
clump of sweet williams. It is so pretty, that it 
is worth having in the green-house, where it will 


blow in April. 


Lasurnum —A tall and beautiful shrub, load- 
ed when in bloom, with yellow blossoms, in chains; 
whence it is sometimes called the golden chain.— 
It will grow and thrive in this country. [It is rais- 
ed from the seed as easily as Indian corn. 


brown ; therefore, there should be. but few ina 
shrubbery. 
Lity oF THE VALLEY.—-It is a pretty little 


‘ness. Is a bulbous root, and propagated from 


| offsets. 


| 


' 


Lupin.—A species of pea or tare, and frequent- 
| ly cultivated in the fields, and eaten in soup and 
otherwise, by the Italians, and in the South of 
France. It grows, however upon a stiff stem, and 
is upright, and branches out, like a tree in minia- 
ture. There is a great variety of sorts, as to col 

our of flower ae well as to size of plant. The yel- 
low dwarf is the best, and it smells very sweet.— 
This plant is, of course, an annual. 

Maenotta.—One of the finest of the laurel 
tribe. It can be raised from seed, or from layers. 
A very fine shrub indeed. There are several va- 
rieties of it. 

MicnonetTe.—An annual that bears abun- 
,dance of seed. The plant and the flower do not 
| surpsss those of the most contemptible weed ; but 
the flower has a very sweet sme!!. It may, if you 
j}have a green-house, be had at any time of the 
lyear. The plants may stand at four or five inches 
‘asunder; but, if they stand thicker, the bloom is 
'inferior, and does not last so long. 


j 


| Myarie.—The Myrtle isa native of climates 
|where it is never cold. If will not endure even 
| November all out, in Long Island.—To have it, 
|therefore, it must be housed in winter. It may 
jbe raised from seed, cuttings, slips, or layers.— 
‘The leaf of the Myrtle has a fine smell; and, 
\when the tree is in bloom it is pretty. But, it is 
|a gloomy looking shrub. One Geranium is worth 
ja thousand Myrtles. The broad-leaved myrtle is 
ithe best in every respect, and especially because 
jit is easily brought to blow. 
Narcissvs.—A bulbons-rooted pliant, managed 
|precisely like the hyacinth, which see. it blows 
early, is very beautiful, and has a delightful smell. 
Nothing is easier, than the propagation and man- 
|agement of flowers of this tribe, and few are more 
pleasing. The narcissus is a very fine thing foi 
|a parlor, or a green-house. 
| Passton Frower.—So called because the flow- 
er has a cross in the middle, and rays, resembling 
a glory, round the edges of it. It is « singularly 
‘beautiful flower. The plant is also beantiful. It 
\is a climber, like the honey-suckle ; and, like that, 
| has a succession of blossoms that keep it in bloom 
‘along while. Itis raised from cuttings, which, 
treated as other cuttings are, easily tke root. 
| Paony.—A perennial, that may be raised from 
| seed or offsets. A grand flower for shrubberies ; 
‘each flower is usually as big as a tea-cup, and one 
| plant will sometimes produce twenty or thirty. 
| Pra (Sweet).—There are a great variety in the 
‘anntial sorts, as to color of blossom; and there 
isa perennial sort, called everlasting pea. This 


Larxspur.—An annual, of no smell, but of stands, year after year. The others are sown and 


great variety as to colors; and, when in a clump, 
or bed, presents a great mass of bloom. There is 
a dwarf and a tall kind; the.dwarf is the best.— 
There is another sort which branches, that is good 
for nothing. 

Litac.— Desirable for its great masses of fine 
,large bunches of bloom. There is a white, a blue, 
and ared. Is propagated from suckers, of which 
it sends out too many, and from which it should 


cultivated like the common garden pea. They 

should have some sticks to keep them up. This, 
is a very showy flower, and remains in blossom a 
long while. 

| Pinx.—This flower is too well known to need 

‘describing. There are a great variety of sorts, as 

to the flower; but all are cultivated in the same 

‘way. The pink root will last a great many years, 

ibut the flower is seldom so fine as the first year 


Richards’ house, in Third-street—which was so be kept as clear as possible. It is an ugly shrub | of the plant’s blowing. 


much injured by fire last winter.]—U. S. Ga-. 


when out of blossom. The leaves soon become 


(To be continued. } 
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GRAFTING ‘FRUIT. TREES. 

Grafting 1s the taking of a shoot from one tree 
and inserting it into another, in such a m:nner 
that both may unite closely and become one tree. 
Its uses are, Ist. To preserve and multiply varie 
ties of fruit trees, endowed with particular qual 
ities, which cannot be with certainty transferred 
to their offspring by seed. 2d. To accelerate the 
fructification of trees, barren as well as fruit-bear- 
ing; for example, suppose two acorns of a new 





of nourishment which is adapted to its nature, and 
that the specific characters of the engrafted plant 
remain unchanged, although its qualities may be 
partially affected.”* 

The proper season for grafting, is thus indicat- 
ed by M’Mahon. “Grafting is always most suc- 
cessful, when done at the period that the buds of 
your stocks are swelled, so as to be nearly ready 
to burst into leaf; this is the time in which the 
greatest success may be expe: ted, and should be 
very particularly attended to; however, if done a 
few days before, or even when the stocks display 
several expanded leaves, there may be a tolerable 





species of oak, received from a distant country ; 


years, cut one of them over, and graft the part | 
cut off on a common oak of 5 or 6 years’ growth ; 
the consequence will be, that the whole nourish- 
ment of this young tree of 5 or 6 years’ growth | 
being directed towards nourishing the scion of | 
one or two years, it will grow faster, and con- 
sequently arrive at perfection much sooner than | 
its fellow, on its own root, left in the ground. <A | 
French author found the advantage of this prac- | 
tice ina case of a new species of ash, to be as| 
five to one in point of height. (Cours Complet d’ | 
Agriculture, &c. art. Greffe) The third use of! 
grafting, is to improve the quality of fruits ; the | 
fourth, to perpetuate varieties of ornamental trees | 
or shrubs; and the fifth, to change the sorts of | 
fruit on any one tree and renew its fruitfulness.* 
Scions. Grafts or scions, should be shoots of 
the former year; of healthy fruit trees, and from 
lateral fruit bearing branches, taking but one scion | 
from the same twig. ‘They should be cut off from 
the trees before their buds begin to swell—or 





about three weeks before the season for grafting. | 


As soon as cut, they should be buried in the 


ground in a cellar, or out of the way of frost, half 


their length, and their tops covered with dry lit- 
ter; or if they are to be transported any dis- 
tance, their cut ends should be covered with 
grafting clay, or wax, or stuck into a potato, and 
the whole scion may be enveloped in swamp moss 
If a small part of the former years’ wood be cut 
off with the scion, it will keep the bette. Mr. 
Preston says, “be sure in selecting the grafts to 
cut them in such a manner, as to always take the 
bulge between the years’ growth to shave and set 
in the stock, as in that joint or bulge, the wood ‘1s 
curled, open, and porous to receive the sap readi- 
ly from the stock.t 

Stocks. The best stocks are such as have been 
allowed much room in the nursery ; 
very close, have the wood soft; and the grafts on 
them, though they shoot strong, are not fruitful. 

“Tie nature ef the fruit is to a certain extent 
affecte’ by the nature of the stock.” Miller says, 
“that crab stocks cause apples 
keep longer, and to have sharper flavor ;’ and he 
“is equally confident, that if the breaking pears 
be grafted on quince stocks, the fruit is rendered 
gritty or stony, while the melting pears are much 
iinproved by such stocks.” This, according to 
Neill, is scarcely to be considered as inconsistent 
with Lord Bacon’s doctrine, “that the scion over 
ruleth the graft quite, the stock being passive 
only ;” which as a general proposition, remains 


| formed. 
sow both, and after they have grown one or two} 


| M’M:hon’s 


to be firmer, to- 


good hit, provided the operation is judiciously per- 
{ ” 

Kinds of grafting. These are very numerous. 
| Loudon observes, that, » Professor Thouin has re- 
‘fined so much on the subject as to have produced 
or enumerated above forty modes of grafting, be- 
‘sides a great many kinds of budding and inirch- 
‘ing ;? and another writer, M Louis Noisette, has 
/published the description of 137 modes of graft- 
jing. Those kinds which are most common in this 
country are described in Thacher’s Orchardist, 
Gardener, &c.: likewise in the New 
England Farmer, Vol. UI paves 242, 250, 258. 265, 
jand 313; Vol. IV. 281, and - Perhaps cleft 
grafting is as much use: as any; and the follow- 
ing as important rules as any relating to it. *Be 
icareful not to loosen the bark of the stock in split- 
ting it; and the safest way to guard against that, 
is to slit the bark with a sharp pointed knife, be- 
fore spliting the stock. The clay should be very 
fine and tough, and pressed and bound tight round 
the stock below the split, to retain all the sap that 
00zes out to support the graft ” 


SPRING WORKS. 
Mr. Preston, of Stockport, Pa recommends 
setting posts with the top part placed in the 
| ground; and intimates that they will, in that po- 


‘sition, last three or four times as long as when 


the butts are placed ‘own. The same judicious 
and experienced agriculturist advises, in making 
fences always to place the rails with the heart 
side up. The posts should be set at least 
two feet inthe ground. If those parts of the 
posts which are to be placed in the ground are 
burnt in a hot fire till quite black they would last 
much longer than they would otherwise. Some 
farmers cut their posts so long and mortise them 
in such a manner, that when the lower ends have 
become rotten they can turn them upside down, 
and it is said that they will last nearly as long 


those planted | again when managed in that manner. 


Get your agricultural implements, such as 
ploughs, harrows, carts, hoes, &c. in readiness for 
use. These you have doubtless kept under cover 


during the winter, and they will last longer if 


they are painted or covered with some suitable 
composition. “ Dr. Lewis,” says the Domestic 
Encyclopedia, * advises all wood that is exposed 
to the inclemency of the weather, to be costed 
with a preparation of pulveri ed pit coal and melt- 
ed tar, reduced to the consistence of paint, which 
he has found by experience to be very efficacions.” 
Covering wood repeatedly with train oil, or other 
greasy substance will have a tendency to preserve 
it. Or if more convenient, use some cheap sort | 


be new painted at least every second year. ‘his 
applies as well to the iron as wood, which should 
be kept coated with paint or oil as far as practica- 
ble. 

Particular attention should be paid to your cat- 
tle, especially to cows which have lately calved, 
or are about to calve. If cows are Jean when 
calving, no management afterwards will bring 
them to yield, for that season, any thing like the 
quantity of milk they would have yielded had 
they been kept in good concition during the win- 
ter and early in the spring The Germans in 
Philadelphia, who supply the murket with milk 
reytlarly feed their cows at mi!-might with short 
feed during the winter Ihe disease called the 
hollcw horn, or horn distemper, 1s owing to scan- 
ty feed. Roots, such as sugar beet mangel wurtzel, 
and carrots, should them during winter 
and early in the spring. with their dry food, and 
they will serve both tor food and medicine. The 
quantity of roots allowed to each cow or ox, should 
be varied according and the 
quartity and quality of the dry food consumed by 
them, and the apparent keenness of the appetite 
of tae animals. Cattle, especially if fed with 
roots, should have a proper quantity of salt. Some 
advise to place salt under cover, and to let cattle, 
and sheep always have access to it and eat as 
much as their appetites crave. Dr. Cooper, editor 
of the Philadelphia edition of the Domestic Ency- 
clopetia, says, “a quarter of an ounce of salt per 
day to sheep, and one ounce per day to cows and 
oxen. 1s an allowance ample enongh.” 


be given 


to circumstances, 


Rebbits in England.— The proprietors of some 
of the sandy svils of England stock them with 
rabbits; and these rabbit pastures are called war- 
rens. The extent of warrens varies from 100 
to 3000 acres. 
stone or turf. The varieties employed as stock 
are the common grey,an' silver grey breeds. In 
severe weather in winter they are fed with hay, 
turnips, oats, &c. There are twenty warrens in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, which contain to- 
gether 10,000 acres. One warren at Brandon in 
Soffolk returns 40.000 rabbits in « year; 20 rab- 
bits per acre is the usual produce; the carcase 
defrays the rent and taxes, and the skin is profit. 
One gentleman in Berkshire raises rabbits of a 
pure white, the skins of which sell high. Many 
of the silver grey skins are dressed as furs, and 
exported to China to be worn by the Mandarins. 
(Abridged from Loudon. )- Hamp. | Gaz. 


Inprovement in the management of Bees.—The 
improvement, is that of having double skeps or 
hives, the one on the top of the other. When the 
lower skep is filled with honey, it is to be remov- 
ed after the bees are admitted [through the pas- 
sag? which is made to open]—into the upper 
skep; into this skep food must be put, and the 
bees will remain there, and go on with their work 
in i. When itis filled with honey, the former 
skep, with food in it, may be replaced, and the 
bees again admitted into it. The full skep is 
then to he taken away. This change of the skeps 
must always be made about mid-summer ; and by 
thus annnally removing the full one, more honey 
will be collected than is usual, and the bees wil! 


true ; it being evident that the scion, bud, or in- | of paint, such »s Spanish brown, or red ochre.— | not be destroyed. —Eng. publication. 


| 
arched shoot, is endowed with the power of draw-;| Where machines are necessarily exposed in the | 


ing or forming from the stock that peculiar kind 





*Encyc. of Gardening. 
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~~ 


tN. E. Farmer, Vol). i. page 12] \- 


field, a } great part of the season, they require to’ 





* Ed. Encye. art. Hort. 





Lime necessary for raising Peas.—\t is observ- 
,ed, that the common pea, whether white or gray, 
‘cannot be reared to perfection in any field which 
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Sn ——— : 5 
has not been ertuer naturally or artificially im- 
pregnated with some calcareous matter. And 
hence it is suppused to happen, that peas are rare- 
ly cultivated universally as a field crop, unless in 
those parts of the country where either lime, mar! 
or chalk abounds, or upow strong clays; except, 
indeed, on the sea-coast, where shell-fish are of. 
ten catched in abundance, and where the fields 
are manured with their shells in a state of anxture 
with dung. ut it is remarkable, that a soil that 
could scarcely have brought one pea to perfection, 
although richly manured with dung, from their 
running too much to haulm, and after blossoming, 
dving away without becoming mpe ; if it has once 
had lime appued upon tt, ts capable, when proper- 
ly prepared in other respects, of producing plenti- 
ful crops of peas ever afterward. It is further re- 
marked, on the result of an experiment, in which 
the ridge of a field had been missed in liming, 
produced ne good wheat, «hile all the other parts 
afforded a gooi crop; that lime, or some other 
calcareous materia, is equally necessary for the 
production of good wheat crops as for those of 
the pea kind. The general observation that the 
wheat, where this sort of manure has been em- 
plyed, is thinner in the skin, more plump, énd | 
yields better, se-ms also to favor the same conclu- | 
sion. [mpregnations of this sort appear likewise, | 
particularly tavorable for the production of barley 
crops, much more so, (if in large productions), 
than for those of oats. —Di kson’s Farmer's Com- 
panion. 








BARLEY. 

Vor sale at the Seed Establishment connected with the New 

England Farmer office. No. 52 North Market street, Boston, a 
‘ew bushels of plump Seed Barley, raised in Lexington, Ms. 





COMPLETE CRAZrDR. 

For sale at the Seed Establishment, connected with the New 
England Farmer, one copy of the Complete Grazier; or Farm- 
er’s and Cattle Breeder and Dealer’s Assistant. Comprising 
fustructions for the Buying, Breeding, Rearing, and Fattening 
of Cate. Directions tor the Choice of the best breeds of Live 
Stock. The Treatment of their diseases, and the managemeut 
of Cows and Ewes, during the critical times of Calving and 
Yeaning. The general Economy of a Grass Farm.  Irriga- 
tion or watering of meadows. Culture of the best natural and 
artificial grasses and plants for fodder. Various methods of cut- 
ting, mixing, and preparing food in severe winters and seasons | 
of scarcity. The economy and general management of the | 
dairy, including the making, curing, and preservation of butter | 
and cheese, &c. ‘Together with an introductory view of the | 
different breeds of Neat Caitle, Sheep, Horses, and Swine. Al | 
so an Appendix on the Shepherd’s Dog, Horses. Asses, Mules, | 
Rabbits. Bees, Farm Accounts, and on the Improvement of | 
British Wool. Uy a Lincolnshire Grazier. 4th Edition. 
NEW ZEALAND SPINACH AND SUGAR 

BEET, &c. 

Just received for sale, at the Seed Establishment, New Eng- 
land Farmer office, a small 7 of the New Zealand Spin- 
ach, the first ever mtroduced into New England ; a particular 
account of this vegetable will be found in the Nex England | 
Farmer, page 116 of the current volume, by a member of the 
New York Horticultural Society. Likewise, English Patience 
Dock, for early greens. 

Also, 200 Ibs. genuine Sugar Beet, raised, with much care | 
by John Prince, Esq Roxbury. 








TO PRINTERS. The Establishment of the “ Old Hamp-| 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


FARM WANTED. 


Any person having a large and good farm, that is capable, 
‘and does make, noi less than one y wer ine tons of good hay, 
with a suitable proportion of tillage and pasture laud, and “a 
good supply of wood and orcharding, with good buildings, and 
a pleasant and healthy situation, as to good neighborhood, (and 
not exceeding 60 or 0 miles from Boston, would be preferred,) 
will please direct a letter, giving a very particular description 
thereot, (postage paid) and the lowest price and teims of pay- 
meut, to A. Z. Care of Mr Russell, publisher of the New Ene. 
land Farmer. 
ESTABLISHMENT FOR SEEDS. 

For sale at the Seed Establishment, connected with the office 
of the New England Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, Bos- 
ton, the largest variety of Seeds to be found in New England— 
of the crops of 1827. The greatest care has beeu takem to have 
them raised by our most experienced seed-growers, and to have 
the sorts perfectly genuine. The tollowing comprises some of 
ovr most prominent sorts, 





Artichoke, Green Globe 
Asparagus, Devoushire 
Gravesend 
Battersea 
Large wiiie Readin 
Beans, (26 varieties.) including, 
the English broad beans, 
dwarts and pole. 
Beets, true Long Blood White Curled 
Early blood Turnip broad leaved Batavian 
Early White Scarcity | Garden Burnet 
French Sugar, or Amber Garlic Setts 
Orange | Indian Corn, (several varieties) 
Borecole | Kule, Sea 
Brocoli, Early White Purple curled 
Early Puryle Green curly Scotch 
Large Cape | Leek, Londou 
Brusselis Sp: outs, Large Scotch 
Cabbage, Early Salsbury dwart) Lettuce, 14 varieties 
Early York | Marjoram, . 
Early Duich Melon, 11 varieties 


Cucumber, Loug Prickly 
Long green ‘Turkey 
Long white Turkey 
White Spined 
Small! Girkin, &c. 
ige Plant, Purple 
White 
Endive, Green 








Landreth's Nurseries—Near Philadelphia 
From the patronage already extended this Establishment, by 
the citizens of Boston aud its vicinity, the Proprietors are again 
induced to advertise to them their Nurseries, as offering pecu- 
har facilities for the acquirements of useful & ornamental vege- 
table productions. The coilection now cultivated by them, con- 
sists of an immense variety of Fruit and Hardy Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs—Green-bouse Plants--{sulbous Roots, and 
Garden Seeds. The assortment of Fruits is not surpassed ip 
real value by any in this country. It embraces most of the cel- 
ebrated kinds of Europe, with all the esteemed varieties which 
have originated on this continent. The utmost care has been 
observed in making the selection, and the whole is now oflered 
as containing none but those mosi worthy of cultivation, Per- 
| son not acquainted with the different varieties by name, and 
desirous to procure choice kinds, by merely stating the time 
they wish them to ripen, may confidently refer the rest to the 
proprietors, without a fear of disappointment, ’ 
he Ornamental department is rich in native and exotic 
Plants—it contains a splendid collection of Green-house Plants 
most of which are calculated for adorning im the Winter seasons, 
| parlours, sitting-rooms, &c. with an assoriment of Hardy Flow- 
ering Shrubs, and acquisitions are continually making 
| In the portion of ground allotted to Garden Seeds are grown 
| almost every variety of Escuient Vegetables tor seeding. The 
}method pursued by the Proprietors in this branch, eerta oly 
must obtain for them a preference withs all who will consider the 
subject in the slightest degree. ‘The eparaion of those kinds 
| liable to mix in seeding— in short, th whole process of cultiva- 
tion, in gathering, &c. all beg under their own persona! sup- 
jerintendence undoubtedly conspires in an eminent degree, to 
obviate the errors and impositions, unavoidable ina depend- 
ence on foreign importations, or on careless or IHeXpe nenced 
, growers at home. Orders received by Parker & Codman, No, 
31 Congress St. Boston, of whom priced catalogues of the whole 
may be had gratis. Persons ordering, may be assured of hay- 
ing every article well and safely packed and forwarded. 


Feh. 15. uv D.& C. LANDRETNY 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. | 


FROM | To 











shire Post” is offered for sale. The office consists of an Imper- ! of the seeds used in a kitchen garden, «n as favourable terms as | 


jal Wells’ Lever-press, large fonts of Double Pica, Pica, Long , 
Primer and Brevier. with a suitable proportion of Job and Orn | 
amental Type. The Paper has at present abovt 700 subseri- 
ers, and a fair proportion of advertising patronage, job work, 
&c. Northampton is one of the most populous towns in the 
valley of the Connecticut, with prospects, arising from the plans 
of internal improvement now im progress or contemplation in 
the vicinity, of indefinite increase in population and business. | 
‘There is another paper published in the town, which has a sub- 
scription list of nearly 2000. A printer or editor, with a small 
capital, would find this an advantageous location for a well con- 
ducted paper, devoted to politics and general intelligence. The 
establishment will be sold on liberal terms, and transfer made 
by the Ist of May. [The editors of the Boston Courier, Chris- 
tfan Register, New England Farmer, Worcester Spy, and Con- 
secticut Mirror are requested to — the above. 
Northampton, March 4, 1828. 








Early Sue rloaf Mustard, White and Brown APPI ES best bt l { 2 OO} 2 50 
‘J , e ft 2sn4 . ae | i ~ *- . 
SP ge es ASHES, ots dat sort, = = = toms |103 801010 00 
Early Wellington Onion, 8 varieties, including the pearl dow. - © + = | 112 00/115 00 
Large Bergen, &c. imported Madeira, Potatoe | BEANS, white, - - - - + |bush) | 25) 1 50 
Large Cape Savoy and Tree Onion BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - jbbl.| 9 75) 10 00 
Large Scotch Parsley, Siberian carzo. Nol. new. - - | 8 50; 9 OO 
Large Green glazed Dwart Curled ae x “thy word oe ‘ | | 9 50 
Large ee F Curled, or Double enaneitiilibitetd ~~ = baa. i. a tb. i 14: rr 
bres Che Savoy |Peas, Early Washington CHEESE, new milk, - - - - |} “\ 10 
Red Datch Early double blossomed skimmed milk — i ” 
Yellow Savoy Early F ame ee ee give \ 90) i 12 
Turnip rooted, &c. Early Golden Hotspur o deite ; hi vush, ‘ 12 
f : | ae I FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bb)l.} 5 7 5 82 
Chou de Milan | Early Charlton = » foward i! il. | 5 75) 5 89 
Russian Early Strawberry Dwarf Genesce, °c fre | 5 75) 6 00 
Late Imperial Dwarf blue Imperial Rye, best, - «© «= | 3.00; 3 QE 
Late Sugarloaf Dwarf blue Prussian GRAIN, Rye - - o = «© Rit 6h "0 
Cardoon. | Dwart Spanish, or Fan Cora - eee re 60 
Jarrots, A\tringham | Dwarf Marrowfat moos te 
f : } ee ae Barley - i, 60 67 
Early Horn | Dwarf Sugar i i 
Blood Red(for West In- Matchless, or Tall Mar. . Ges 9 .-« 0 04) ali + ae 
dia market) | Knight’s Tall Marrows | HOGS? LARD, Ist sort, ne W, - Ib. | 10 
Lemon Tall Crooked-pod Sugar! LIMF, - - - - -« cask 70 1 00 
ges ee See 'PLAISTER PARIS retailsat fton.! 275 78 
Cauliflower, Early and Late umpkins, Finest Family ip , ‘ ie a eile 
Celery, White solid Connecticut Field PORK, ne sae clear bbl. | 7 00 18 CO 
~ Rose coloured solid Mammoth navy, mess, do, 12 50 13 00 
Italian | Radish, 9 varieties Cargo, No 1, do. - - | 1¢@ 50 13 00 
Celeriac, or turnip rooted) Rhubarb, for tarts, &c. 'SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - jibush; 225 2 %5 
Chervil. |Salsafy,or vegetable oyster | gh Peete ’ th 12 14 
Chives. |Skivret F OE, 100 
Corn Salad, or Vettikost | Ncorzonera Orchard Grass - - - jbush) WO 
Cress, Curled or Peppergrass | Spinach, 5 varieties Fowl Meadow - - . /bush) 4 00 
Broad leaved or Garden! Save 4 Lucerne ~ ‘ Hb. 50 
Water | Squash, 7 varieties WOOL, Merino, full bloodjwash | 48 55 
Long Orange |Zomatos do —« do_—scuunwashed! 20 25 
Cucumber, Early Frame | T'urnips, 15 varieties : ; - _ 
'G : Thus do 3-4 washec <b ot 
ireen Cluster | Thyme, aa - 
Short Prickly Lavender, &c. ae do 1-2 & 4 do 28 30 
Traders in the country, who may wish to keep an assortment Native ec + @& —= 
lof Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be furnished, | Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 40 45 
at this Establishment,with Loxes containing a complete assortment | 2d sort | 30 35 
do Spinning, Ist sort 30 35 
they can be purchased in this country, peg doue up in get 
apers, at 6 and 12 cts each—warranted to be of the growth of ; =. 2 Pia, 
Ne7, and of the purest quality. ORNAMENTAL FLOWER PROVISION MARKET. 
SeEps will be aded on the same terms, when ordered, as well| BEEF, best pieces - - - - Ib. £ 12 
as Peas, Beans, Eanty Waite Sweet Corn, &e. of dif} PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 7 6 
ferent sorts. The smallest order punctually attended to. “6 wieté bese, + « - | ‘ 6 6h 
Likewise, Escutent Roots and PLants, Fieip and Grass | ,, 5 q ‘ FA 
Seeps, Pot and Sweet Hers Seeds, Menicinar Hers | VEAL, SS i ‘ 
Seeds, Birnp Seeds, and more than 200 different kinds of On- | WUTTON, i ele ee 4 7 
NAMENTAL FLOWER Seeds. POULTRY, Th aa ee Tel 10 2 
A.so—The Early Jefferson Corn; « very early White sort, BUTTER, keg & tub, - - | i 12 14 
for the table--with the common kinds of eariy and late Sweet lump, best, - . - | 20 
Corn. ies pet Dar i ) 
200 Ibs. Sugar Beet & Mange! Worizel,raised by J. Prince Esq. EGG or 41 } t 
200 Ibs. Onion Seed, Red, White and Yellow. MEAL, Rye, retatl,- - - - } uch | ‘ 
274 Ibs. true Blood Beet, raised in Roxbury Indian, dow.- . - + | 80 
250 Ibs. Radish, superior quality, &c. &c POTATOES, 2 © - | AG Se 
CIDER, (according to quality) bbl.) 2 O61 2 50) 
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MISCELLANIES. 








ODE. 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s honors blest! 
When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod, 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. 
By fairy hands their knell 1s rung ; 

sy forms unseen theirdirge is rung ; 
There honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay 3 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 


(From Custis’ Recollections and private Memoirs.) 


THE LAST HOURS OF WASHINGTON. 


Twenty-eight years have passed away, since an 
interesting group were assembled in the death- 
room, and witnessed the last hours of Washing- 
ton. So keen and unsparing hath been the scythe 
of Time, that, of all those who watched over the 
patriarch’s couch, on the 13th and 14th of Dec. 
1799, but a single personage survives. On the 
I3th, the general was engaged in making some 
improvements in front of Mount Vernon. As was 
usual with him, he carried his own compass—not- 
ed his observations—and marked out the ground. 
The day became rainy, with sleet, and the im- 
prover remained so long exposed to the inclemen- 
cy of the weather, as to be considerably wet be- 
fore his return to the house. About one o’clock, 
he was seized with chillness and nausea, but hav- 
ing changed his clothes, he sat down to his in- 
door work; there being no moment of his time 
for which he had not provided en aporepriate em 
ployment. At night. on joining his family circle, 
he complained of slight indisposition ; and, afier 
taking a cup of tea, repaired to his library, where 
he remained writing until between eleven and 
twelve o’clock. Mrs. Washington retired about 
the usual fannly hour—but becoming alarmed at 
not hearing the accustomed sound of the library 
door, ss it closed for the night, and gave signal 
for rest in the well rezulated mansion, she arose 
again, and continued sitting up, in much anxiety 
and suspense. At length the well known step 
vas heard, and upon his entering the chamber, 
she kindly chided him for remaining up so late, 
(knowing him to be unwell);—-to which he made 
this memorable reply:—I came as soon as my 
business was accomplished. You well know, that 
through a long life, it has been my unvaried rule, 
never put off till to-morrow, the duties which 
should be performed to day.”. Having covered up 
the fire with care, the man of mighty labors at 
last sought repose ; but it came not as it had long 
been wont to do, to comfort and restore, after the 
many and earnest occupations of the well speit 
day. The night was passed in feverish restles 
ness and pain. Tired nature’s sweet restorer, 
{balmy sleep), was destined no more to visit his 
conch; yet, the manly sufferer uttered no com- 
plaint -would permit no one to be disturbed in 
their rest, on his account, and it was only at day- 
break he would consent that the overseer might 
be called in, and bleeding resorted to. A vein 
was opened, but without affording relief. Cour- 
iers were despatched, to summon Dr. Craik, (the 
family), and doctors Dick and Brown, as consult- 
ing physicians ; all of whom came with speed.— 
The proper remedies were administered, but with- 
out producing their healing effects, while the pa- 


tient, yielding to the anxious looks oj all around ing her head upon that ancient book, with which 
him waived his usual objection to medicines, and she had been wont to fio!) pious communion, a 
‘took those which were prescribed, without hesita- | portion of every day, for more than half a centu- 
tion or remark. The medical gentlemen spared ry, was the venerable consort, absorbed in silent 
|not their skill, and all the resources of their art prayer, and from which she only arose, when the 
were exhausted in unwearied endeavors to pre- mourning group prepare! to bear her from the 
serve this noblest work of nature. chamber of the dead. Such were the last hours 
| Night approached—the last sight of Washing- of Washington. 
‘ton! The weather became severely cold, while | : 
\the group gathered nearer to the couch of the) An American gos having undertaken to pub 
sufferer, watching with intense anxiety, for the lish an edition of Thomson’s Seasons, was very 
slightest dawn of hope. He spoke but little. To: much disconcerted with the following verses at 
the respectful and affectionate inquires of an old the beginning of Spring: 

family servant, as she smoothed duwo his pillow, | OMentws fitted or to shine in courts — 

Ps 7 oan 99 | ith unaffected grace, er walk the plain 

how he felt, he answered—*“I am very ill.” To) Oak, Steen. tae 

Dr. Craik, his earliest companion in arms, longest | 

tried, and bosom friend, he obsereved, “I am dy 
ing, sir—but I am not afraid to die o Mrs. 
Washington, he said—“Go to my escritoir, and | 
in the private drawer you will find two papers— | 
bring them to me.” They were brought. He/ 
continued—* These are my wills—preserve this | 
one, and burn the other.” Which was immediate- | 
ly done. Calling to colonel Lear, he said, * Let | 
my corpse be kept for the usual period of three | 
days.” Here we would beg leave to remind our 
readers, that, in a former part of this work, we ; : mete staggers on 
have said that Washington was old fashioned in} cok teal writhe Sig hump die Masel attest 
many of his habits and manners, and in some of! mt healthy and vigorous siocks the present reason, 

his opinions ; nor was he the less to be admir-! aa \ - oy “ faa Bg tend man = 
ed on this account. The custom of keeping the wth confidence, that the Trees they aoder ail preve genuine 
dead for the scriptural period of three days, is de- + some Se above Nursery, will receive order: 
rived from remote antiquity, not from fear of pre- . FRUIT AND FOREST TREES. 

mature interment, as in more modern times, but FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

from motives of veneration towards the deceased; 


AND 
for the bette: enabling the relatives and friends PLANTS 
- ; 
to assemble from a distance, wo por turus wie Came | Tha Trees will he delivered in this City, at the risk and ex 
ral rites— for the pious watchings of the corpse— pense of the pure jaser——| e vills may be paid to him. 
é f : The reputation of this Nursery is so extensively known. and 
and, for the many sad, yet eniearing ceremonials has been so well sustain:!. that l take leave to refer thoee i 
with which we delight to pay our last duties to a ae 7 o' che Horticulturists in this City and it 
the remains of those we have loved best.’ The eo soe tec a aot: te gp siping Aycctngr aa 
patient bore his acute sufferings with manly forti- den at Dorchester, procused from this Nursery for three or fou: 
. . : . a}}. years past, some of which are now in bearing, all i heaitiy 
¥ signat ) ’ - é +6 nha health 
tude. and perfect resignation t the Divine will + Gad vigurnes slate g a health 
while, as the night advanced, it became evident _ E> Catalogues will he delivered gratis, on application | 
° . . p> % r , > i..* . 4 
that he was sinking, and he seemed fully aware ZEB. COOK, Jr. Rogers’ Puildings—Congress St. 
that his hour was nigh. He inquired the time, | TRLES. 
and was answered, “a few minntes to twelve.”—! N. DAVENPORT offers for sale at his Nursery 
Ile spoke no more—the hand of death was upon! T NOR. “ fine collect a. 7 Fruit and Forest 
P ° P { Frees, ana Urramental Shrubs, co r } 
him, and he was conscious that his hour was ples,Pears Pome soley met ey. may Bane. 
come. With surprising self possession, he pre- j Hohl al covers anes. A list of which can be 
: aT. ; ; seeu «che office of the New Fuglan’ Farmer, or Agricultur: 
pared to die—composing his form at ongin— Warehous: —and will be coserted in the New England Farme: 
folding his hands upon his bosom—without a sigh occasionally. At this*Nvr-ery. however, it is not so much ai 
—without a groan—the Father of his country ect te present the imposing display of a great number o 
, ' tle +h ' safes died N 3 the names of indifferent i as to keep a choice collection ¢ 
expired, gentle as though an infant dled.  iNOF those sorts, whose excellence is well kuown and established 
pany or s'r igale told, when the noble spirit took Tr ee h } #¢ ie solested and wil receive prompt 
4 ; ‘ . attention if lefi with J. 8. Newenr. at the Agricuitural Estal 
a eee “ae . * 4 sl t en Agricuitural Esta! 
its noisele "7 flight rr while, so tranquil appeared lishment, No 5 North Morket street; ot wih Frewe H& Da 
the manly features in the repose of death, that alg r, No. 713 Wash: gton Street—or at the Nursery i: 
some moments had passed ere those around him Milton. _Feb. 29. 
could believe that the patriarch was no more. I[t, 
may be asked, and why Wis the ministry of reliz England Farmer othee, No. 52 North Merket Street. oston, 
ion wanting to shed its peaceful ani benign lustre A large variety of fresh Garden Seeds. suitable for sprin: 
upon the last hours of Washington 2—w hy was Sowing of Het Peds, Weng VW hore Bush Sweet Marjorum 
: rk Early Camperdown Lettnee. So's a do. Hea’ do. Rova) Cane 
he, to whom the observances of sacred things | do, Tennishall do tee Coss do. Green Seal Utes Cece dn 
where ever primary duties, through life, without; Early York har yma Faiy Penton do. Early Battersea ck 
, ek Re age ne PN ity a oa i} Early Sugarloafdo. Early Duteh do Green Globe Savoy do 
their consolations n his Inst moments 2? We an- | Cape Savey do.—Early Whie, Purple, and Cape Brocoli 
swer, circumstances did not permit It was bat | Early and Late Caulitlower—White and Rose coloured Celers 
. . ow f Saal RE ee a: Mer al ’ “detest : ‘ 
for a little while that the disease assumed so\— Cured Cress—Early Frame Cucumber, Green Cluster do 
bt | Long Green and White Turkey do. Long Prickly do. Whit 
threatenins a character as to forbid the encour- | Spined do, Short Prickly do.—Green Citron Melon, Pine App! 
arement of hope; yet, to stay that summons which oo or Egg Plant—Superior Short Top Scav- 
; a ae J j let Radish. Early Frame co. Cherry do.—Early White Dute! 
— may refuse, to give stil] one length of| Purnip, Yellow Malta do.—Spinach &c. ; 
ays to him whose time-honored life was so dear | ———————_—_—_—__—___——_-—————— 








He satisfied himself, that the first “or” was su 
| perfluous, and after some exercise of ingenuity, 
substituted the following, which we hope will be 
noticed by all future editors among the “ curious 
readings.” 


O Hartford, fittes for to shine, &e. 








JAMES BLOODGOOD & Co's, 
Nursery, at Flushin. on Long Island, near Neu 
York. 
FIN behalf of the Proprietors of the above Nursery 
the subserib: © solicrts the orders of Horticulturists 









Seeds fo Hit Beis 


For sale at the Seed Estahi stiment connected with the New 
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to mankind, prayer was not wanting to the throne! 3 Published every Frivay, at Three Doliars per ganum 
bl 5 payable at the end of the year; but those who pay within sixty 
of Grace. Close to the couch of the sufferer, rest- dave from the time of subscribing, are entitled te a deduction « 
' Fifty Conts 
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